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Northland. Inhabited Canada is merely a narrow band in the southern
part of the country. It is broken into four main sections by young moun-
tains on the west and old mountains on the east. In Newfoundland,
likewise, practically all the people live on the relatively warm south coast.
Although Labrador is famous as a fishing region, its deep fiords and
craggy coasts are occupied by only a handful of people.

The United States

An interesting way to fix in mind the main physical features of the
United States is to study the railroad map (A565). Beginning in the
northwest with the Olympic Peninsula west of Puget Sound, we see that
railroads do not hug the west coast, as they do the east coast. To find
a through line from north to south we have to go back 50 or even 100
miles from the open ocean to the great valley which is occupied in the
north by Puget Sound and continues south as the Willamette Valley of
Oregon and then as the great interior valley of California. The Coast
Range rises so abruptly from the Pacific Ocean that, although railroads
cross it from east to west, no railroad skirts the immediate coast except
in the far south. Thus Seattle and Tacoma in Washington, and Portland
on the Columbia River in Oregon, have their main connection with San
Francisco (Oakland) and Los Angeles through a long winding inland
railroad with mountains always in sight on each side. Only in southern
California is there a coastal railroad, the one that passes through Los
Angeles and gives San Diego its only connection with the north. From
the main railroad many little branches start toward the mountains, but
do not get far because of steep slopes and scanty population. East of this
main north and south railroad the location of the Cascade Range in the
north and the Sierra Nevada farther south can be clearly picked out in
A565 by the scarcity of railroads. Only at nine places in the entire 1,200
miles from north to south in the United States do railroads cross these
ranges, and only at two places in Canada. Such high mountains are a
great barrier.

East of the Sierra Nevada and Cascade Ranges the beginnings of a rail-
road system running north and south at the eastern base of these moun-
tains can be seen. The road is incomplete, however, because aridity, due to
the rainshadow of the Sierra, keeps the population so sparse that railroads
do not pay* Notice the disconnected bits hi Washington and Oregon.
Note next the pattern of the railroads in the "Basin and Range" region
between the Sierra Nevada and the Rockies. There the main lines run
east and west. They often wind most picturesquely because the plateau
between the two main ranges is broken by many smaller ranges and by
the valleys of rivers. Two lines cross the plateau diagonally to permit